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ABSTRACT 
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This sixth in a series of six learning Hodules on 
planning 2<s designed to give secondary an^ ^ 
vocational teachers skill in developing and replrftducing 
necessary student instructional aaterials in the fori c£ handouts and 
transparencies. The terminal objective for the aodule is to prepare . 
teacher-»ade instructional materials. Introductory, sections relate 
^the competency dealt with in this lodale to others in the program and 
list both the enabling objectives for the fife learning experiences 
end the resources required. Materials in the learning experiences 
include required , reading, self-check guizees, model answers, case 
sjtudies to critique, model critiques, performance checklists, and the 
teacher performance assessment fox:m for use in evaluation o£ the 
terminal objective. (The modules on instructional planning are part 
of a larger series of 100 perf ori^^nce-based teacher education (PBTE) 
self-contained learning packages for use in pr^service or inservice 
training of teache£^ in all occupational area^. Each of the 
fieldrtested modules focuses on the development c£ one or mere . 
specific professional cbmpetencies identified through researoh as 
important to vocational teachers. Materials are designed for use by 
teachers, either on an individual or group fcasis, working under the 
direction of one or more resource person y^^^^^^^^^^^*) 
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FOREWORD 



This module is one of a series of 100 performance-based 
teacl'ier education (PBTE) teaming packages focusing upon 
specific professionai com0eter>cies of vocatlonai teachers. The 
competer>cte8 upon which these modules are based were iden- 
tified and verified through research as being important to suc- 
cessful vocatloffal teaching at both the 8ecor>dary and post- 
secorxJary levels of instruction The modules are suitable for 
the preparation of teachers in, all occupational areas. 

Each module provides learning expertences that integrate 
ttieory and application; each culminates with dnterion refer- 
enced assessment of the teacher's performance of the spec- 
ified competency. The materials are designed for use by ir>di- 
vidual or groups of teachers in training working under the 
direction and with the assistance of teacher edOcators acting as 
resource persons. Resource persons shouW be skilted in the 
teacher competency being* develop^ and shouW be thor- 
oughly oriented to kbtE concepts and procedures In using 
these materials 

Therdesign of thematenals'^provides considerable flexii)iHty for 
^ planning and conducting performance-based preservice and 
insen/ice teacher preparation programs to meet a wide variety 
of individual needs and interests. The materials are intended for 
use by universities and colleges, state departments of educa- 
tion, po8t;secor>dary institutions, local education agencies, and 
others responsibte for the professional development of voca- 
tional teachers. Further information about the use of the /nod- 
ules in teacher educatipn programs is contained in three re- 
lated documents Student Quide to Usln^ Performance-Based 
Teacher Education Materials, Resource Person Guide to 
Using Performance-Based Teacher Education Materials and 
Guide to Implementation of Performance-Based Teacher 
Education. 

The PBTE curriculum packages are products of a sustained 
research and development effort by The Center's Program for 
Professional Development for Vocational Education Many in- 
dividuals, institutions, and agencies participated with The Cen- 
ter and have made corltributions to, the systematic -develop- 
ment, testing, revision, and refinement of these very significant 
training materials Over 40 teacher educators prcJVided input m 
development of initial, versions of the modules, over 2,000 
teachers^nd 300' resource persons in'20 universities, colleges, 
and post-secontJary institutions used the materials and pro- 
vided feedback to The Center for revision and refinement 

Special recognition for major individual roles in the direction, 
development, coordination of testing, revision, and refinement 
of these materials is extended to the following program staff 
James B Hamilton, Program Director, Robert E Norton. As- 



sociate Program Director. Gten E Fardig, Specialist, Lois Har- 
nngton, Prograpn Assi^lant; and Karen Quinn, Program Assis- 
tant. Recognition is also extended to Kristy Ross, Technicll 
Assistant; Joan Jones, Technical Assistant, and Jean Wisen- 
baugh. Artist for their contnbution^to the final refinement of 
the materials, ContribiJtl6ns made by former program staff to- 
ward develdpmental versions of these materials are' also ac- 
knowledged. Calvin J. Cotrell directed the vocational teacher 
competency research studies upon which these modutes are 
based and also directed the curriculum development effort 
from 1871-1972. Curtis R. Finch provided leadership for the 
program from 1972-1974 > . 

Appfeciation is also extended to all those outside The Center 
(consultants, field site coordinators, teacher educators,, 
teachers, and others) who contributed so gerierously in various 
phases of the total effort. Early versions of the materials were 
devekjped by The Center in cooperation withHhe vocational 
teacher education faculttes at Oregon State University and at 
the University of Missoyri-Columbia. Preliminary testing of the 
materials was conducted at Oregon State University, Tempte 
University, and University of Missouri-Columbia 

Fallowing prell/nipary testing, major revision of ail materials 
was performed by Center Staff with the assistance of numerous 
consultants and visrting scholars from throughout the country 

Advanced testing of the materials was carried out with assis* « 
tance of the vocational teacher educators and students of Cen- 
tral Washington State College, Colorado State University, Ferris . 
State College, Michigan, Florida State University, Holland Col- 
lege, PE I., Canada; Oklahoma State University, Rutgers Uni- 
versity; State University Coltege at Buffalo, Temple University, 
University of Arizona^ University of Michigan-Flint, University of 
Minnesoja-Twin Cities; University of Nebraska-Lincoln. Univer- 
sity of Northern Colorado. University of Pittsburgh, University 
of Tennessee, University of Vermont; and Utah State University. 

The Center is grateful to the National Institute of Education for 
sponsorship of this PBTE curriculum development effort from 
1972 thfoudh its comptetion. Appreciation is extended to the 
^ Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education of the U S Office 
of Education for their sp(5nsorship of training and advanced 
testina of the matenais at 10 sites under provisions of EPDA 
Part F, Stection 553 Recoanition of funding support of the 
advanced testing effort is opo extended to Ferrw State College. 
Holland College, Temple University, and the University of 
Michigan-Flmt ~ . 

Robert E Taylbr . 
BCtor 
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The Center for Vocational Education s mission is to 
increase the ability of diverse agencies, institutions, and 
organizations to solve educational problems relating to 
, indlvkji^al career planning and preparation The Center 
fulfills Its mission 

• QeneratlfSg knowledge through research 

• Developing educational programs and products 

• Evaluating individual program needs and outcomes 

• Installing educational programs and products 

• Operating information systems and services 

• Condu6tlng leadership development||nd training - 
programs * 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAl MATERIALS 

Engineering Center 
Athens, Georgia 30602 

The American Association for Vocational Instruttiof^al 
Materials (AAViM) Is an Interstate organization of univer- 
sities, colleges and divisions of vocational education de- 
voted to^the improvement of teaching through better in- 
formation and teaching aids 
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INTRODUCTION 



Lesson plans should be supported and can be 
enhanced by a variety of well-selected student in- 
structional materials, chosen with your students' 
needs, interest^, and abilities in nnind. Often, ther^ 
are many excellent re^y-made student instruc- ' 
tional materials from which to choose. However, 
there will be times when the uniqueness of your 
students, the uniqueness of your teaching style or 
• methods, or the uniqueness of your lesson objec- 
tives will require the use of materials which do not 
exist, or do not exist in the fornn you require 




To meet those situationsjvou need to be at)le to 
develop and/ or reprodu(5et[he necessary student 
instructional materials-yourself. or with the help of 
your students. This module isdesigned to help you 
acquire skill in developing' and reproducing such 
materials. 

* Fof the purposes of this module, teacher-made 
instructional materials are defined as materials 
planned and/ or prepared by the teacher, often 
with the help of students Althpugh teacher-made 
materials could include such items as models, 
sfide/*tapes. videotslpes, or bulletin board mate- 
rials, in this module, you will be dealing only with 
two basic types of materials, handouts and trans- 
parencies Handouts are those duplicated or, 
printed materials that are given to students for 
their study and reference. Tran^rencies are the 
acetateTilustrative materials u^m with the over- 
head projector to present information The prepa- 
ratiort of other types of instructional matenals is 
covered in depth in modules m Category C In- 
structional Execution ' ^ ' 
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ABOUT THIS MODULE 




Ob|ectives , ^ 

i; Whilt wojidng in an actual school 
laicher-fTiade (n«iruct|onat materials. 
- wfH be4tt889aad by your resource 

^ ^ — ^ the T^her-Peffoftnmoe Aaeessment 

Pomt, pp. gs h40 (Lesanin g Experfen^ vy 

£nablli)g Ob^ctlvet: 

' m 

1 After completing the required reading, demonstrate 
knowledge of (1 ) the types of teacher-made handouts 
and* transparencies, and (2) criteria for selecting 
which type to use (Learning Ekpenence I). 

2. After completing the required reading, demonstrate 
knowledge of four methods of cHjplicatiog 
'teacher-made handouts and transparencle^s, and (2) 

^'elj|eria for selecting which method to use {Learning'^ 
Expenenoe II) , = 

3, Using the material provided, prepare masters for*four 
types of duplicating machines and use those 
machines to prepare copies (Learning Experience 
III). 

4 Given case studies describing how four teachers 
* prepared and duplicated teacher-made materials, 

critique the performance of those teachers [Learning 

Experience iV) 

Prerequisites 

To complete this module, you must ha(Ve competency in 
developing a lesson plan If you do not already have this 
competency, meet with your resource person to deter- 
mine what method you will use to gam thfe skill One 
option 16 to complete the information and practice ac- 
tivities in the following module 
• Develop a Lesson Plan. Module B-4 



Resources (periodicals, newspapers, texts) to use 
in locating materials for starting a resource file of 
cartoons ^ * 



Laaming Experience II 

No outside resources 
Learning Experience III 

Required 

Equipment (fluid process duplicator, stencil du- ' 
plicator, infrared photocopier, and xerographic or 
electrostatic photocopier) to use in preparing 
teacher-made instructional materials 
Materials (stencil nnasters, ditto masters, traryspa- 
rency film, infraredrphotocopy paper, etc.) to use in 
• ^ reproducing teach^isqiade instructional materials 
Teacher-hiade instructibnal matenals (information"^ 
sheets, graphs, charts, diagrams, cartoons, etc ) to 
reproduce > 
An qperatirxg manuahs^^ e Jch piecS of equipment to 
aid you rn its operatiort. 

A resource person to evaluate your competency in 
preparing masters and duplicating copies li^mg 
each of four duplication hiethods 

Learning Experience IV 

Na outside resources 
Learning Experience V , ^ 

Required ^ * 
An actual school situation Irf which you can prepare 
teacher-made instructional materials to support 
your lessons ^ ^ 

A resource person to assess your competency in 
preparing teacher-made instructional materials 
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Resources ; . 

A list of the outside resources which^upplement those 
contained within the module follows Check with your 
resource peiion (1 ) to determine the availability and the 
location of these resources, (2) to locate additional ref- 
erences in your occupational specialty, and (3) to get 
assistaripe in setting pp activities with peers or observa- 
tions of 9kille0 teachers, if necessary Your resource 
person may also be contacted if you have any difficulty 
with directions, or m ^sessing your progress at any 
tinrfe \ ' 

Learning Experfence I 

Optional • 
A resource person or inservice teachec experienced 
in the preparation of teaqher-made instructional 
matenals who can show you Samples of such mate- 
rials. 

Materials (grapfj paper, writing utensils, etc ) to use 
in pfeparing graphs, charts, and/or'diagrams - 



V 



This modute covers performance element numbers 73, 74, 76-78 from 
Calvin J Cotrell et al Model Cumcula for Vocetionel end Technical 
Education Report No V (Columbus. OU The Center for Vocatior«l 
Education, Ttie Ohio State UniverBity, 1972) The 384 elements in this 
document form the research base for all The Center's P0TE module 
development 

For informatJOfv about the general organization of each module, general 
procedures for their use, and terminology which is common to all 100 
modules, see About Using The Center's PBTE Modules on the insidk 
back cover • 
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L^earning Experience I 



OVERVIEW 




After compteting tfie required reading, demonstrate kncftwtedge of (1) the 
ty^pe8 of teacher-made handouts and transparencies, and (2) criteria for 
selecting which type to usjs. ^ . ' ^ v < 



Activity 



1 

g wMou 



• / ■ • . 

* OatKMial' 111 



Optional ^ 
Activity M 



You will be reading the information sheet, Using hfcrMouts and Trans-, 
parehcies. pp. ^8. 



You may wish to check with your resource person or an inservtoe teacher 
to view samples or examples of teacher-mfiSe handouts and transparen- 
cies./ c • - 



^Ofitional 
II^Activity.^^ 



You may wish ttf attempt to pro<Juce agraph, chart, and/ordiagram of each 
type to support some' concept or principle in your seryice area, 



Omional _ 
Activity 




YoU may wish to start a resource file of cartoons whteh relate to yb;ur 
service area. . • ^ 



You will be demonstrating knowledge of (1) the types of teacher-m^de 
hmdouts and transparencies^ and |2) criteria for selecting which type to 
a$e by completing the Self-Check, pp. iO-1 1. 



Yqu will b$ etfi^luating yolir pompeiency by comparing your .completed 
Self-Check with the Model Answers, p. 13. 
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Activity 



For information on the value of using handouts and transparencies, and 
the types of information which cih be presented by these teacher-made 
materials, read the following information sheet' 



JUSING HANDOUTS AND TRANSPARENCIES 

, A teacher, the teacher's students, 'the relation- ^ 

ship between teacher and students, the lesson ob- ' 

jectives, and the school's resources are all unique. 

Therefore, it is not surprising that there are times 

wflbn commercially prepared materials to^support 

a particular lesson arejiot available, not suitable, 
* or not as good as those which could be prepared 
^ by that teacher or those students. 

. Carefully selected Instructional media and ma- 
terials can — 

• provide concrete experience i 

• motivate and arouse interest 

• increase retention 

• develop continuity of thought v 

• provide variety in learning 
•^>prA«de experience not otherwise easily obtained 

• ma(|B better use of instructional time 

Teacher-made handouts and transparencies can 

do all these things and do them well. When these 
materials are selected in response to a specific 
lesson, by the specific teacher and/ or students 
Involved in that lesson, they can be a^^nvaluable 
tool in meeting the ab6ve seyen criteria. Materials 
prepared by the teacher and/ or the students are 
often more closely related to their own method of 
communication, and therefore more easily under- 
stood by those students than commercially pre- 
'Pared materials. Furttiermore, the aqt of preparing 
materials can contribute to understanding, for 





both teachers anc^ students. And finallyahere Is a 
great deal of untapped creativity in teachers and 
sKjdents which can be tapped a bit by their being 
involved in the (Preparation of jnstructlonal mate- 
rials. 

Handouts and transparencies can be used to 
present a variety of types of Information Written 
information sheets can be prepared to provide 
stiidents with just the facts or explanation they 
need, in language design6c^to effectively com- 
municate to tho$e particular students. Factp.and 
figures can be presented graphically for ease of 
understanding Points can ^e made humorously 
with cartoons. Examples of waysTto present infor- 
mation through informafion sheets, grat^hs, dia- 
grams, charts, and cartoons follow. ^ The type of 
presentation method ypu choose will depend on 
the sort of information you are dealing with^X^>e 
best method will be the 6ne which will most clearly 
and simply illustrate the idea you arq seeking to 
teach. I 

Information Sheets 

information sheets can rpadily provide students 
with*information needed to reach lesson objec- 
tives: Perhaps a magazine article can be repro^ 
duced to meet these needs! (Don't forget copyright 
laws, however.) Or. if your training or experience 
has^iven you a thorough understandfhg of the 
necessary informatip^t, you can create the sheet 

1 information on graphs, diagram't, 'charts, and oartoons is adapted 
from Walter A WIttich and Chartet F Schuller. InBtructionah Technology 
n$ Natun and Use. Fifth Edrtlqn (New York, NY Harper and Row. 1973). 
pp 110-13?!^ 



/ 



yourself. Of perhapi a studsnt might have special 
information which can bfe shared in way. Or, 
you rnighl have read 25 sources, each of which 
contains a needed piede infornnation. In that 
'case.you could write a sheetsu?hmarizir\g, or cap- 
^suiizing, all this infornnation. What you are now 
reading is an exannple of an information sheet ^ 

4raphs^ 

Graphs are visual representations of numerical 

data. Graphs should be simple. They should be 
used to show comparisons or relationships, and 

they ^ould deal with apprqximatigns rather than 
precise amounts so that they tell a stdry obviously 
at a glance. The following types of graphs may be 
used: 



CIRCLE CPIE) GRAPH 




Circle or pie grapfr*— This type of graph is used to 
represent the whole <100%) and the parts of the 
whole. 



AREA g^RAPH 




Area graph. — Aa area graph consists of squares, 
Une grapht-Line graphs should be used when a^ ^ circles, or other outline figures of different sizes, 
considerable number of data are to be plotted or / which represent two or more related totals 
when the data comprise a continuous- series 
whichrover a period of time, shows progress or 
development taking place 



SOLID FIGURE GRAPH 



BAR GRAPH 





100 



200 



300 



Bar graph.— The bar graph is used whdn the 
npmber of values to be compared is small (less 
than ten). 



A \ B C D E F G 



Solid figure graph —This graph can serve the 
same- purpose as an area graph, but contains 
spheres, cubes, or other figures that give a three- 
dimensional effect. 



2 Further information on the gu'^^**'"®* 'O'' developing and using these 
sheets, and an example of such a sheet, are available in Module C-7 

Direct Student Laboratory Btpar«nce / 

3 Further information on. and examples of. graphs are available in 
l^ule A-3. Report the Ftndmgs of a Community Survey 
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1972 



1973 



PICTORIAL GRAPH 



f 



r.T.T.7.T-T.l 



100 



Diagrams -^^^ 

These are condensed drawings consisting of 
lines and symbols designed to show the Interrela- 
tlorfehips, general/outlines, or key features of a 
process, object/ or area; e.g , blueprints, 
schemata, etc. -A diagram can shdw how to thread 
thf film projector, how to assemble a newJbike, or 
how to wire a transistor radip\ . 

Charts^ , ^ 

These are combinations of pictorial, graphic, 
numerical, or verbal materials which, together, will 
present clear visual summaries of Important pro- 
cesses or relationships. ' 

TREE CHART 




Tree chart. — A tree chart is developed from abase 
composed of several roots leading to a smgle 
.trunk, with branches representing developments 
and relationships. It i:an be used to show de- 
velopments resulting from a combinsftion of major 
factors. 



i 



4 Furthennformation 6n, and examples Of charts isavailablem Module 
A-3. Refyort the Findings of a Community Survey 



\ 
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r ~ 

FLOWCHART 



HAR 



Pictorial graph.-^T|ie pictorial graph is an adap- » 
tion of the bar gr'apfi using simplified drawings of 
the subjects involved. Each quantity is indicated 
by the number of symbolic figures, rather than by 
the size of^ingle figure. 



Flow chart.— Row charts can be used to show ^ 
functional lielationships; e.g., organizatiggg^l 
chart. 

OUTLINE CHfART* 



Outline chart.— This type of chart can show the 
organization of content using key points and sub- 
points. 



TABULAR CHART 




Tabular chart.-^Tabular Charts are useful in show- 
ing ^uences or time relationships. 

Cartoons 

These are pictorial representations of ideas em- 
ploying caricature, exaggeration, symbolism and 
humor 





[ — — ^ 




^ V 






r~ ' /. 
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You may wish to check with your resource person and/or an inservice 
teacher in youf service area who cgn show you examples of various 
Optional information sheets, gr^iphs, crtarts, diagrams and transparencies that they 

V Activity tj have dweloped to meet their classroom rteeds and objectivesr. Discussion 

V ^ m with these people may yield information on furthfer guidelines to follow, or^ 
^^^^^ pitfalls to avoid in developing these materials. 



V 



Optional 
Activity ■ 



You may wish to select several student performance objectives in your 
service area and attempt to produce a graph, chart, and/or diagram of 
each type (e.g., line graph, bar graph, tree chart, flow chart, etc.) to present 
the information needed to achieve those objectives. 

• \ 



^Optional 
^Activity JM 



You may wish to start a resource file of cartoons at this time By searching 
periDdicals, etc., you should be able to locate cartoons which illus>f;ate 
different concepts or principles in^our serv^e area, or which relate to your 



area and could be used to liven up information sheets 



'4 
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The following Items checJ^ your comprehension of the material in the 
information ^^eet, Using Handouts and Transpai:encia&r0p. 6-8. 



SELF-CHECK 



1. Essay: 



/ 



Each of the two items below requires a short essay-type response. Please explain fully, but briefly, and 
make sure you^resporic^to all parts of each item. 

1. Given that many fine, commercially produced instructional materials are available, explain why 
teacher-made materials are necessary, and what the advantages are of using teacher-made rffate- 
rials. 



^ 2. What guilleline(s) can you use to determine what kind of teacher-madematenalsto p*pare in order 
to presfent a particular type of information? ' \ 
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'1 



It. Matching: ^ . ' > i 

In the Ifft-hand column' are the n^mes df 1^ type§ of information vyhich can be. used on handouts 0/ 
transparencies: in the right-hand column ar^ thetlefinitionsfcTj- each of the 13 types. Respqnd to each 
numbered item on the left by placinglh^letter oltbe^brrect definition for that item in th€lbl^nk to the left' 
of the item. 



. 1 Area Graph " ^ 

.2 Bar Graph 

. 3 * Cartoori 

.4 Circle or Pie Graph' 

.5 Diagram 

.6 Flowchart * * 

.7 Information Sheet 

. 8 Line Graph 

.9 Outline Chart 

. 10 Pictorial Graph 

.11 Solid figure Graph 

.12 TabiiTar Chart 

.13 Tree Chart 



aI.*-iusejB slpbe^^s, eubes, or other three-dfmeristonal figCires tarepre- 
' ^seht wo'Or more related totals ^ • ' 

b. uses key points and sub-points1o show organization of content 

c. uses caricature, exaggeration, symbolism, etc., to pictorially rep- 
resent ideas ^ 

d. uses verbal expianations td^r^sent concepts, facts, ideas, etc. 

e. uses lines or symbols to show interrelationships, grfn^al out- 
lines, or. key features of a process, oAject, or-ereav_/ 

f. uses.lines and symbols to show functional relatkonships, such as 
the relative, order in which tasks are to be completed 

Q ^upes line^o plot a considerable number of data, when thie 6aXa r 

pomprise.a continuous developmental series 
h. uses squares, circles, or other outline figures of different ^lies to , 

represe^two or more related totals 
I. uses nuntt^ett to show sequences or time relationships 
] uses simplifi^ drawings to«hovf comparisons or relationships; '1 

quantity is indicated b^he number of symbolic figures 
k. uses triangles to represent po|Dulations of major cities 
1. uses a representation of the whole (100%) and parts of the whole 

to show comparisons or relationships ^ 
m. ^ses thick, horizontal lines to show comparisons or relations 

when the number of values to be compared is les^than ten 
n. uses a base with various arms coming off of that base and leading 

to a single outcome to show developments resulting from a com- 
bination of rpajor factors 
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Compare your written* responses on the Self-Check with the Model An- 
swers a<ven below For part l/your responses need not exactly'duphcate 
the model reponses, however, yo.u 'should have covered the sanne ma[or 
points. FQr part II, your responses should exactly duplicate the model 
responses 



MODEL ANSWERS 



I. Essay 



II. Matching 



1 Commercial products h^^ve. been prepared for 
the general use of a large groi^p of clients 
Thus, there are times when they.do not match 
the specific.needs of the teacher, the lesson, or 
the stu«lents To nneet those specific needs, 
teacher-made materials should be produced 
There are numerous adv^titages to producing 
and using these teacher-made materials Stu- 
derlts can be involved in'producmg'the mate- 
/lais, and both students and teacher can tap 
their creativity in the process Th6 matenals 
thus prepared will probably match the style or 
, methijd 'of student/teacher communication 
more ctesely And, as mentioned above, these 
teacher-made materials can fit the unique 
characteristics and needs of the class or lesson 
more closely. than commerci»J pcpducts 

2. There is.no specific guideline which says that 
for onfe specific type of concept, there is one 
specific type of material that should be used In 
Learning Experience II, there is a more in-depth 
explanation of the variables that will affect your 

. decisions in selecting types of materials the 
general guidehne, however, is that you should 
' use whichever type of material will most clearly 
and simply illustrate the idea 
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i^€VEL OF PERFORMANCE: For part I. your responses should have covered the same major points as 
.the model responses For part H, you should have answered all 13 items correctly If you missed some 
pointy or have questions about any additional poiats you made in part I. or if you did not have all 13 
correct in part II, rev lewlbe^m ate rial in the informatK)n«sheet, Using Handouts' and Transparencies, pp 
6-8, or cl«^eck with your resource person if necessary 
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Learning Experience II 




OVERVIEW 




After completing the requited reading, demonstrate Icnowledge of (;)) four 
methods ^f duplicating teacher-made handouts arkJ trapsparencies, and 
(2) criteria for selecting w^icfv method to use. / 



'V 



You will t>e readir^ the infonnation sheet, Duplicating Materials, pp. 
16-19. ' • ' , . 



You will be demonstrating knowledge of (i)ifour. methods o^duplicating 
teacher-made handouts arKl transparefH:ies, and (2) crite^for selecting 
which nnlethod^to use by completing the Self-Check, pp: S0-22> 



You iiWi be evaluating your compefency by oonr>paring youf completed 
Self-Check with thel^odel ApSwers, p. 23. 
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Activity 



For information on four types of duplication methods, ways to prepare 
masters for those methods, and criteria for preparing handouts and trans- 
parencies, read the following information sheet: 



DUPLICATING MATERIALS 



> There is no one best duplicatioa method. The 
method you select shquld be based on six factors: 

^ • type of master available 

> • quantity of copies desired 

• quality of copies desired 

• economy cost of mate/ials and labor 

• time element and urgency 

• type of machines available 

The foflowing information will help you know how 
to selecj the. appropu:iate method for any given 
situation « » 




Duplication Methods 



Fluid 

lypes: hectograph, spirit, ditto 

No. copies possible: 10-250 

Cost: less than 1 cent per copy 

How fluid process works: The master is placed 
on a roller, carbort image side up. As the blank 
paper is forced through the machine, it is moist- 
ened with a liquid chemical and, then squeezed 
against the* master The dy^ in tl^ carbon dis- 
solves and transfers to the papef". As the-paper 
leaves the machine, the fluid rapictiy evaporates. 
It is ^his liquid* chemic^ which causes that 
charmlng^or on all tho^ newly run-off tests 
youVe taken on occasion \ 

Master: The master for fluid reproduction con- 
sists of a shiny piece of white paper, backed by 
an attached sheet of duplicator carbon, with a 
protective sheet of tissue between the two. To 
make a master copy, you Ijrst remove the protec- 
tive tissue. Lay the master on a smooth, hard 
surface or place in the typewriter with the white 
sheet lace up, pressing against the duplicator 
, cartfon. Leave margins of Vz" top and bottom, at 
least W on each side Write or type on the white 
paper with a hard, firm, even pressure. With 
electric typewriters, you will need to raise the 



pressure, using the dial designed for that pur- 
pose. When you make a mark on ^he white pa- 
per, the carbon is transferred to the back of the 
white paper in a reverse impression. It is this 
reverse carbon image which constitutes the 
finished master. - ^ 

When preparing a master on the typewriter, 
there are a few special do's and don'ts. (1.) Don't 
underline using the typewriter It has a tendency 
to slash the paper Wait until you have cpm::, 
pleted your master, and theiruse a balf-point pen 
and a ruler. (2) Leave your ribbbn \r\ its normal 
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position. Do not switch to "stencil. " (3) Put the 
mastei'in the machine upside down; i.e., the first 
end of the master to go i|pD the machine is the 
end where 'the two sheets (carbon and white 
sheet) are not attached. This will allow you \o 
correct errors more easily without removing the 
master from the typewritpr. (4) Use a backing 
sheet as a^cusljion. It will ensu re a better carbon 
impression. 

' It you make an error on a master, it is fairly 
simple to correct. If 'something Jleeds to be 
e4iminated without anything else having to go in 
that place, you may .simply cut out the error, or 
fJtace a piece of cellophane tape over the error . 
on the carbon side of the white paper If s5me- 
thing must replace the error, you^should flip to 
thre carbon side and^rape the carbon error 
away using a razor or knife. You thi^n need a 
small piece of unused duplicTator carbon, this 
can be cut from an unused margin of the du- 
plicator carbon being us^d'at present Place thjs, 
under the'error and make the correction on the 
shiny side of white paper Then, immediately 
remove th6 extra scrap of^cartion 

* 

Occasionally, yoU will complete a master copy 
only to find you have left the protecth/e tissue 
between your sheets In this case, the reverse^ 
carbon image is on ttie trssue. If you are careful, 
this tissue can be used^as a 'master 

,^ Color oan be produced by using various coi- 
.ored duplicator carbons. FiVe colors are avail- 
able. Ths,normal color is purple 

^ < ! ' 

* * A master -may be filed after stapling it to .a 

safjiple copy or to the ti^ue to protect the car- 
. bon side. v - , ^ 

Disadvantages: (1) If you har^dlethe-cafbonsat ^ 
all, it can^be messy (2) Copies are^not particu- 
larly professional looking *(3) Copies cannot be. 
photocopied. ' ^\ * ..^ 

^ Types: mimeograph, ink process 

N^. copies posfQble: 50-1 .000^, deeper, more 
even tone than copies using the fluid process 



Cost: less' than Va cent pei;-qppy 

How stencil process works: The master is 
. made up of a porous tissue with a wax-like coat 
that doesn't absorb ink In preparing the stencil, 
this coating Is removed by typing, or writing with 
a^stylus. When' the blank paper makes'ccntact 
with the stencil in "the duplication machine, ink 
flows onto the paper only through those places 
where the coating has been removed - 



iM^ster: The stencil master consists of the 
waxHDoated lissue and an attached backing 
sheet" The wax-coated ^tissue is marked with 
guide lines which indicate margins for 8V2" x 
1 1", post card size, etc To write on the stencil, a. 
stylus should bfe used. When wnting, do so on a 
firm, smooth surface using the attached backing 
sheet or a writing plaA- Do not use a/cushion 
sheet Do not retrace a line on a sten'Cil.no type a 
stencil, place the stencil with the backing sheet 
and a cushion sheet (glossy "side next to the 
stencil sheet) in the machine with the wax- 
coated tissue side up Set the typewriter ribbon 
on stencil; in this setting, the ribbon is not used 
Use a firm, even stroke. Stencils can also be 
prepared using an electronic stencil-maker The 
original and the stencil for the machine' are 
placed on a cylinder and, when started, the 
macTiine electronically prepares a stencil from 
the master It is a somewhat lengthy process, but 
not sojengthy as, and far more simple thSn^ 
cutting* a stencil with, a stylus or typewhter 

it?you make an error on a stencil, first rub the 
e^ror in a circle (burnish) wUh the rounded end 
of a paper clip Then apply a thin coat of blue 
correction fluid using an upward brush stroke 
Allow 30 seconds to dry and then make^he cor- 
rection The stencil may be filed and reused. 




Disadvanti^es: (1) The time' required to pre- 
pare the stencil may be a disadvantage. (2) The 
stencils are messV to handle once they have 
been .used 
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Photocopy: Infrared 

Types: Thermofafx ' 
No. copies possible: 1-25 
Cost: 1-10 ceoJS p5r copy 

How Infrared photocopying process woik A 

heat sensitive paper and the ^ material to be 
copied are inserted together through the expo- 
sure opening, and are, exposed to an infrared 
light. The light genera^ps heat on contact wfth 
dark portions of the original material and the 
heat, in turn, turhs the. copy paper dark in cor- 
. Yespondingjocations. . . 

Master: Infrared photocopies duplicate best 
frorfi masters 'With carbon impre^icms, e.g-.^ 
masters made witll||jn etectnc typewhter Using a 

* cartx)n ri^t^/on.^Qn^ncil. It will cogy magazine 
articles^ but does not copy picJures wej( It Will 
not copy material Written with pen. fluid^pr-oce^s 
reproductrohl, or material's pmpared With mhiX 

• colpred inks. ^ ' ^ ^ * • 

Disadvantages: (t) Errors t^at have been cor- 
^ rected wiH s^ow-up ds smudges. (2) Copies Jje 

no^ permanent, they become. hrlttje and wrfl 
"darken if exposed to heat (3) %ice it Is a^ieat 

process, the mastervy>ll becomefainte? (burned ^ 
^off) each tim6 it is'used x ' ' ^ - ^ 
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Photocopy: Xerographic or Electrostatic 

Types: available from such companies as 
Xerox, IBM, Eastman Kodak, SCM /*A.B. Dick, 
Pitney Bowps, Saxon, Royfax 

No. copies possible: indefinite nurrtber of 
equal quality copies 

Cost: 1-10 cents per copy 

< How xerographic photocopying process 
worHs: The surface of a' selenium-coated plate 
^*is chj[rged electrically as it passes , beneath 
WireSs The image of the original cjocument is 
projectecj through a- camera lens. The latent 
image retains a positive charge. The cha^'ge is 
drained 'away ^n areas that are expo^ to light.' 
Ne'gatjvely cfiarged. powder is cascaded over the 
plate^'and adheres to" the positive 4mage. The 
'patent image now becomes visible. A sheet of 
, piaiQ bond'paper is placed ever the pfate, and 
. th^ paper is -given a positive c+iarge. Positively 
- charge^! paper attracts p6wder frorti the plate, 
'forming a 'direct positive 'rmage The print is 
fus;e6 t?y hept^for permanency. 

How {»lectro$atic|photocopying' works: tn 

• , spme^hoo^l systems^, an electrostatic photo- 

copier is used to perfprm the same functipo as 
the xerographic equipmprlt. Many of the operat- 
Ving principlqil are" the s'Sime: towever, the elec- 
trostatic phat(5cbpier uses i chemical process 
' awri spe'cialztnc o>idp-coated paper Dispersant 
. and cdncentrate^Juids carry the irriage dnto the 
paper. ' , ' 

"MaMer: With the xeroigraphic photocopier, 
anything be a master Since ft is a photocopy 
protess. v^/h^t you see is what you get a page of 
> .a book, a heavily corrected, typewritten sheet, a 
pietur#.' a graph., a rough draft in pencil, a com- 
position in ink 'Tf\^ only^ tNng a' xerographic 
photogl'apher wtll not reproduce* well is light 

* blue pencil It will-even reproduce printed matter 
CQvered by^a pieoe of cellophane tape 

Disad^nlages: Due to the expense involved, it 
' IS notusually economically feasible to run large 

nwmbers of copies on 'a xerograph|C-type 
. machine, electrostatic photocopies are usiially 

'skghtly more expensive * ' ^ 
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Preparing TranspifV^ncies and Handouts 



Transparencies 

Transparencies IHustrirte and/or emphasize a 
pdint being made by the teachec; they do not 
substitute for the teacher. 
Keep the transparency simple. Preferably, a * 
transparefncy should deal with only one main 
point. Too mtich detail or information on one 
transparency is distracting and confusing rjather 
than enlightening. 

/Avoid masses of black area, especially with 
photocopy. It will not show up as solid black, but 
as blotchy. 

, Put only $-7 words per line 
Put only ten lif)es or less on a single trans- 
parency.' ^ 

Do not overuse color ' \ 
Lettering should be large enough to oe read 
easily by students in the last row (mir^jmum size 
^ inch). 

To simplify a transparency which is, of necessity, 
complicated (e.g., the internal workings of the 
human txxly), overlays may be used This is a 
series of transparencies, each containing a simple . 
PQrtipwof the whole Used'orre at a time, they are 
eachsimple. Placed one over the other, they show ^ 
the whole systeiji, and the relationship of the sim- 
ple parts to the whole system Take, for another 
example, a transparency used m supj^ort of a les- 
son on normal and abnormal heart beats The 




basic mounted transparency could be the gcaph 
without any data. The first overlay could show the 
pattern of a normal heart beit. The secqrid overlay 
could show the pSittern of a^n^^briorma^ heartbeat 
A different color could bfe used for each transpar- 
ency.- In this'way, simplicity can be maintained. 

TranSpar'enciescan be prepared by hand using a 
special nylon- or felt-tip'pen containing water base 
ink. These are/not g^erally very high in quality 

the svmples't way1o prepar^^a transparency-by 
machine is to use an infrared photocopier The . 
master for the infrarpd photocopier must have a 
carbon impression. Therefore if your master does 
not contain carbon , you can remedy this by prepar- 
ing a xerographic photocopyy^f the mafster and 
then usir^ the photocopy as a master. Directions 
for using the infrared photocopier to-run a trans- 
parency are given in the operations manual for the 
machine 

Handouts 

The quality of handouts may vary depending on 
their purpose. Gene^rally speaking, using a xero-^ 
graphic photocopier produces the most profes- 
sional-lookmg copies — then mimeographing, 
then dittoing, then using the infrared photocopier ' 
The xerographic photofcopier is k^so the most ex- 
pensive, so duplicating large quantities by thr^ 
method must t>e carefully justified' Stencils take 
time and care to prepare, but they save well and 
can be reused year after ye^ir. Typewritten t)r 
handwritten ditto rfi^sters are fairly sunple to pre- 
pare; the quality of the copies is adequate, but not 
professional-looking Infrared photocopies don't 
hold up well and this is a rnore expensive process 
However, the infrared photocopier will make ditto 
masters. This means that if you, have a magazine 
article, or a single copy of mf ormation^ you can use 
the tnfrarfed photocopier to prepare a ditto master 
of the material. Then.^the mateVial can be dupli- 
cated on the ditto machine*! 

No matter what method you choose, the hand- 
outs you give to your students should be clear, 
logical, straightforward, concise, error-free and, 
above all, legible. 

■ ■ J ■ 
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Activity The following items check your comprehension of the material in the 

information sheet, Duplioafing- Materials, pp. 16-19. 



SELf=-CHECK 

• . • ) ' ■ 

I. Duplicationr Memods: . < 

The left-hand columrubelow contains ^ list df characteristics, each of which applies to one or more \ 
duplicatiprt mettiods. On the right are .four column's, one for each duplication method. Read each item, 
and, decide whicn method(s) that item describes Then place an X in the box(es) inJhp appropriate 
column(s). The first item done for you ■ ^ 



r 



1. Costs less than Viz cent p«if copy •/ - - ^ 

.2. Costs fess than 1 cent pef copy ' 

3. Costs 1-10 cents per copy • . / 

♦ 

4 An mdefmite numbef of good copies can be run from a single 
' master. ... 

5. Wt> to 25 copies can be' run from a single master \ 

6. Up to 150 copies can be rurffrorp a single master 

7. Up to 1,000-P copies can be run from a^ngle rwaster • 

8 Master must be prepared using cartw)n ribbon or pencil 

9. Master is a piece of sNmy white i^aper attached to a duplicator 
' carbon; finished master is the reverse side of the white paper 
♦ which has reverse carbon impression on it ' 

10. Master is a wax-coated tissue attached to a backing sheet,* 
finished master is the tissue algne 

11. Master can be anything except material "Written in light blue 

pencil ... \ 
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12. Reproduces by hQat process 

't3. Reproduces'by electrical or chemical process 

14. Reproduces by spirit process using a liquid chemical 

15. Reproduces by ink process — 



16. Errors on master should be burnished, Covered with blue correc- 
tion fluid, and corrected 



17. Errors on masters can be cut out, covered with cellophane tape, 
or scraped away ... 



m 

• 



1^ 

□ 
□ 
□ 



18. Any cleanly made correction will be all right 

19. All corrections will show up as smudges on copies 

20. Master is typed with ribbon set on "stencil" 

21. Masters can be messy to handle 

^^^^^ 

22. Master shoul^e^ped using a backing sh^et as.a cushion . . 

23. Can duplicate m five differerit colors 

24. Copies darken with age . . 

25. Master which generally requires the most time to prepare . . . 

26. Master becomes fainter (burned off) each time it is used . . 

27. Master requires that a stylus be used if it is to be handwritten 

28. Masters save well for future use 

2^ Produces the most professional looking copies 

30. Produces the least professional looking copies . ... 

31. Simplest method of reproducing a transparency .... 

32. Simplest method of making a master that doeinl have carbon i — i 
' impressions on it into a master that dd6« * \ — I 

n 

33. Can'make a ditto master from normal copy ■ I — I 

34. Can reproduce pri,nting covered by cellophane tape . 



□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
„ □ 



35. Cvi reproduce a page of a book without having to remove the 
page from the book 



□ 
□ 
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□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
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□ 
□ 
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□ 
□ 
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II. Transparencies: 

Each of the six items below requires a short essay-^M response. 'Please explain fully, but briefly, and 
make sure you respond to all parts of each item. * 



/ 

1^ How many lines of writing (maximum) should a tran^arency contain? 



2. How many words per line (maximum) should a transparency certain? 



3. Jiiow much detail should a transparency contain? Why? 



4, How large should the lettenng on a transparency be'' 



5. If you had a circle whtoh was 1 " in d lameter on your transparency, should you color it with heavy black 
to make it more visible Why or why nof? 



„fi. If you had a very complicated process to present, how could you use transparencies to simplify the 
process*? 



CO 
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Compare yourresponses on the 'Self-Check with the Model Answers given 
befow. For part I, your responses should exactly duplicate the model 
esponses For part II, your responses nefed not exactly d uplicate the model 
responses; however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL ANSWERS 



I. Duplication Methods 

1. stencil 

2. Fluid Process 

3. Infrared Photocopier, Xerographic P\)b>Xo- 
^ copier 

4. Xerographic Photocopier \^ 

6. Fluid Process 

7. Stencil 

8. Infrared Photocopier 

9. Fluid Process 
10. Stencil 

11 Xerographic Ph.otocopier 

12. Infrared Photocopier 

13 Xerographic Photocopier 

14. Fluid Process 

15. Stencil 

16 Steneil 

17 Fluid Process 

18. Xerographic Photocopier 

19 Infrared Photocopier 

20. Stencil 

21. Fluid Process, Stencil 

22. Fluid Process 

23. Fluid Process 

24 Infrared Photocopier 

25 Stencil 

26. Infrared Photocopier 

27 Stencil 

28. Stencil 

29. Xerographic Photocopier 

30. Infrared Photocopier' 

31. Infrared Photocopier 

32. Xerographic Photocopier 

33. Infrared Photocopier 

34. Xerographic Photocopier 
35 Xerographic Photocopier 



II. Transparencies 



A transparency should contain 10 lines or 
less 

Each line should contain not more than 6-7 
words ^ 
A transparency should be kept simple. - 
A transparency containing 25 lines of de- 
tailed' information, with 15-20 words a line, 
IS cluttered, it can confuse and discourage 
learners. A simple transparency which 1<eys 
in to one mam point can be an effective in- 
structional device 

The lettering should be large enough to be 

seen by the last student in the last row of your 

classroom or laboratory. 

Masses of black area reproduce as unevenly 

colored, blotcj?y Sireas. Therefore, coloring- 

in black areas should be avoided 

The process can be simplified by braking it 

down into single subparts of the process and 

using a series of overlays to present it 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: For part I, you should have answered all 35 items correctly For part II. 
your responses should have covered the same major points as the model responses. If you did not^have 
all 35 correct in part I, or ifyou missed some points or have questions about any additional points you 
made in part II,- review the material m the information sheet, Duplicating Materials, pp 16-19. or check 
with your resource person if necessary ' \ 
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Learning Experience III 



OVERVIEW 




iMrf^the nwleriai provided, preparefflastersfor four types of dupMcatifjg 
maeMMftWKl iwo^jptn machines to prepare copies.. 




You wHI be k)catlng,:yrithin your Immediate environment, four ^specific 
types of duplicating machines and arranging to have at least temporary 
access to each machim. 




be prepari 



You will be pre>ariRg makers for^lSh^ the four machines, using the 
subject matter provided, or other SMbject matter from your own service 
area. . 



Ydu will he reading the operating manual for each/rrtachine, relating what 
,you read to the actual machine, and using each machifie to run copies 
from your masters. , ' \ ' 



The<iuaHtyofyoufmastemandofyourdupttc«lQdMfHe«wlU^evi^ted 
by ytMjr resoui^ person, using ttw pttpricytion Checklist, pp. 
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Activity 




Locate, within your immediate environment, tlje following four machines: 

• Xerographic or electrostatic photocopiet' * 

• Infrared photocopier ^ 

• Stencil ' . . 

• Fluid process 

Arrange4ndependently or, if necessary, through your resource person, to 
have at least temporary access to^ach of the above machines. 




Using the following essay; Desiderata, as your content, prepare masters for 
each of.the fourj|achines. If desired, you may usq content other than 
Desiderata, perhe^ something frorn your own service area, for example* 



DESIDERATA 

Go placidly amid the noise and haste, and re-, 

member what peace there may be in Silence 

As far as possible .without surrender be on good 

terms with all persons Speak your Truth 

quietly and Clearly; and listen to others, even the 
dull and ignorant; they too have their story. . . , 
Avoid toud and aggressive persons, they ai© vexa- 
tions to thespirit If you compare yourself with 

others, you may become vain and bitter; for always 
there will be greater and lesser persons than your- 
self Enjoy your achievements as well as your 

plarls Keep interested^ in your own career, 

however humble; it is a re^ possession in the 

changing fortunes ofiime Exercise caution in 

your-^usiness affairs; for the world is full of trick-' , 
ery. . . . But let this not blind you to what virtue i$; 
^many persons strive for high ideals; and 
everywhere life is full of heroism Be your- 
self. . . . Es'peoially, do not feign affection 

Neither be cynicaj about love; for in the face of ail 



aridity and disenchsyitment it is perennial as the 

grass Take kindly the counsel of the years, 

gracefully surrendering the things df youth 

Nurture strength of spirit to shiefd you in sudden 
misfortune — ^ut do not distress yourself with 
imaginings. Many fears are born of fatigue and 

lonelir)ess Beyond a wholesome discipline, be 

gentle with yourself — [You are a child of the 
MHlveree, no lest than the trees and the stars; 
You have a right to be here; and whether or not it 
Iscleartoyou, no doubt thenjnl verse is unfolding 

as it should] Therefore be ^t peace with God, 

whatever you conceive Him to be; and whatever 
your labors and aspiration, in the noisy confusion 

of life, keep peace with your soul With all its 

sham, drudgery and broken dreams, it is still a 

beautiful world Be careful. . . ! Strive to be 

happy (by Max Ehrman found in Old St. 

Paul's Church, Baltimore; dated 1692) 




Read the operating manual for each machine and try to-relate what you are 
reading to the actual machine. Then, use e^h machine as follows to run 
the following number of copies for each master: i 

a. Xerographic*Photocopier— 2 copies 

b. Infrared Photocopier — 1 copy 

1 transparency 
1 ditto master 

c. Fluid Process— 10 copies from your original- ditto master 

10 copies from your thermofaxed«litt5 master 

d. Stencil— 10 copies ^ 

NOTE: Use only the portiorrln brackets when preparing your transparis 
ency. . '* • 





After you have dufflicated all the required materialsrarrange to have your 
resource person review anrf'evaluate your masters and reproduced copies. 
Give him/her the Duplication Checklist, pp. 29-30. to use in evaluating 
your work, 

0 



\ 
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DUPL4CATl6rJ CHECKLIST ^ 

* . f - ^ Name 

D{i%ctiorit: Piac^ :^ in'the NO; PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 

each of the following performance components was not accomplished, ^ — ' — 

partially accomplished, or fully accomplistied. If. tJ&cause of special cir- 

--cumstances.a performar>ce component was not applisable, or impossible ^ 

-to execute, (face an X irf the N/A t)0x. R^ourceFwi ^ 

: % ' 



LEVEI,^ PERFORMANCE, 




Ruid Proef S8 Master: ^ ^ 

1. The master was typed or written according to the directions given 
for that master 

2. Any errors were (^orrected cleanly, correctly, and completely — 

3. The layout of material was attractive and easily legible 

4. The typing or writing pressure was fjrm and even 

Stencil Maater: . ^ 

5: Th^naster was typed or written according to the directions given 

for that master .» • ' • • • * 

/ ^ 

6. Any errors were corrected cleanly, ^rrectly, and completely 

7. Th^layout of the material yvas attractive and easily legible 

V 

8. The typing or writing pressure was firm and even 

Infrared Photocopy Matter: 

9. The master was prepared using a carbon ribt>on or a pencil . 
10 Any errors were corrected ^teanly, correctly and completely . . . 
11. The layout of the material was attractive and easily legible . 



12. The typing or writing pressure was firm and evenf 



Xerographic Photocopy Master: 

13. The master was typed or wriftert according to the directions given 
for that master 

^\A. Any errors were corrected cleanly, correctly and completely . . . 
15. The lafbut of the material was attractive and easily legible . 
tB. The typing or writing pressure was firm and even 
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Complfjt^d Coptot: 

17. The copies were clean *^ 

^18. The copies were easily legible 

1 9. * The copies were error-free 

20. The material was well centered on the copies 

21 . The copies were attractive 

LEVELOF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive FULI^f arf!l/ A responses. If any item receives a NO, 
or PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional 
activities the teachfer needs to complete m order to reach competency m the weak areas. 
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Learning Experience iV 

OverView 




'Activity 



Qivan <^bb studies djsscribihg. how four teachers prepared and duplicated 
teacher-made materials, critique the performance of those teachers. 




You win bS reading the Case Studies, p. 32. 




/ • 



You wilt be critiquing each of the jDiiSe stuc(ieS|, using the Critique ^rrn, 
^ pp. 33-34, arKt the dix criteria for selecting th6 best method of duplication. 



^ You will be evaluating your competoney in critiquing the teachere' perfor- 
mance in preparing and duplicating teacher-made materials by comparing 
yoilf completed critic|ue witfi the Model Critiq^ue, p. 35, . 



J 



■V 



. Activity • 



The following Case Studies describe how four vocational teachers pre- 
pared and duplicated teacher-made' matermis^iorJii^ classes With the 
critena for selecting the best method of reproducing^materials in mind, 
rej^d the situatrons*descnbed. ' ' 



CASE STUDIES 

Case Study 1 : 

Mrs. Jones, the home economics teacher, wanted 
each of her students to make onedozen chocolate 
chip cookies. She wanted to give each student a 
copy of the recipe, so she took her personal popy 
and^made a xerographic photocopy for each of her 
60 students. - 

Case Study 2: 

The students in horticulture wanted to sel>.the 
Easter lilies they were raising. They decided to, 
advertise by preparing a handout to gtve to each of 
the school's 5,000 teachers, students, and other 
staff. One of their teachers, Mr. Mudd, agreed with 
their idea and offered to help them. He prepared a 
beautiful stencil explaining the sale, cornplete with 
a sketch of an Easter lily. He ran off 5,050 copies on 
the mimeograph machine using varied colored 
paper and arranged with the office for the hand- 
outs to be distributed. The duplTcating bill could be 
paid from the proceeds of the sale 



Case Study 3: ^ 

While he was reading Populat Mechanics after 
school one ddy, Mr. Jameson, a T&l teacher, came 
across a ten-page article which would supplement 
the next day's lesson perfectly. It gave diagrams 
and pictures and explanations of some up-to- 
the-minute developments. Due to .the nature of the 
material,, he used the onginal article as a master 
and used the infrared photocopier to pr^are the 
30 copies he needed for his class. Then, he put 
them in his car and went to meet his wife at the 
pool for a swim before supper. 

Case Study 4: 

Mr, Quinn, the business apd office education 
teacher, was teaching a lesson on typing business 
letters One member of the class, a transfer stu- 
dent, had in her notebook a two-page mimeo- 
graphed guide for typing business letters that she 
had gotten at her last School. Mr Quinn had two of 
his students make xerographic photocopies of the 
rnimeographed sheets, run another ditto master 
on the infrared photojg raphe r, and then run 
eliough dittoed copies for the class to use 'that 
same period. 
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Below is a Critique Form with space prpvided for you to prepare a written 
critique of each of the four ca^ stpdies. Explain in the space provided (1 ) 
what the teacher did correctly, (2) what the teacher did incorrectly.-ahd (^) 
Activity ^ , what the teacher should have done* instead. Remember, the^uplication 
method should nave been selected using the folfcwing six criteria. (1 ) type 
of master available^ (2) quantity of copies desired, (3) quality of copies 
.desired, (4) cost of materials and labor, (5) time element and urgency, and 
(6) type of machines available 



CRITIQUE FORM 

Case Study 1 : 



Case Study 2: 
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Com pare your completed written critiques of each of the fou r case studies 
with the Model Critiques given below Your responses need not exactly 
dtiplicate the model responses, however, you should have cove/ed.the 
same major points. 



MODEL CRITIQUES 



Case Study 1 : 

Mrs. Jones* decision to provide all students with a 
recipe of their own was a good one. The condition 
of her personat copy would determine whether it 
would make a good master However, it is doubtfiil 
that using the xerographic photocopier was ap- 
propriate in this situation Sixty copies woukj be 
expensive It would have been much better and 
nearly as simple, to have a ditto master made up, 
either typed or written, by eiHier the teacher or a 
student Th^ ditto master could then have been 
used to run the necessary §0 copies If this was a 
recipe Mrs Jones wanted to use again ahd again, a 
mimeograph stencil would be the best method 
y 

Case Study 2: 

The method was gi>o6 W^Jere Mr 'Mudd went 
wrong was in usurping tl-^ei^^' completely from 
the students. He didn't : he^^ he took over The 
students should have been involved in the plan- 
ning, preparation and duplication processes 



Case Study 3: 

A ten-page article is quite lengthy It might have 
been suffiaent to duplicate two to five copies anrd 
circulate them as extra reading However, if it were 
necessary for each student to have a copyi and if 
the nature of the material did not allow f6r a 
hand-made copy, still, material prepared with an 
infrared photocopier is not the easiest copy to 
read, nor does it save vyell, nor is it quick Mr 
Jameson would have had to hand feed the 
machine 300 times to get his 30 copies Leaving 
them in a hot car would have darkened tKe copies, 
making them even harder to read. The simplest, 
most ecohomical method )^ould have been to use 
the infrared photocopier to make aditto m'aster for 
each page Then the 30 copies could have been 
run on a ditto machine. Finally it looks as though 
Mr Janieson forgot to check the copyrigtit on the 
material 

Case Study 4: ' 

Thisjs very good all around The copies would be 
adequate, they cou Id be used jpnmediately, and the 
students we're definitely involved 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your completed Critique Form should have covered the same major 
points as the Model Critiques If^yo^ missed some points or have questions about any additional points 
you made, review the mate/ial in the information sheet, Duplicating Materials, pp 16-19, or check with 
your resource, person if necessary 
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Learning Experience V 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 



■ Terminal ^ 



ActlvftY ..^^ 



WhH» worHiog In an actual achool slliiallon,* prepare teacher-made in- 
etructional materials. 





As you i^ian your loaBonSt prepare teacher*made instructional me^rialeto 
support those lessons. This win inclucto — 

• deciding whA, if any, teacher-made rhalerials are heeded to support 
each lesson " - ^ 

, • deciding what duplication method would be the most appropriate for 
duplicaUng each of those materials 
•* preparing ttie necessary masters 

• duplicating the necessary copies 

NOTE: Due to the nature of this experience, you will need to be in an 
, actual school situation over an extended period of time (e.g.. four to six 
weeks). 



After you have had the opportunity to prepare andcluplicate handouts and 
transparencies using each of the four types of duplication methods (fluid 
process, stencil, xerographic or dlectrostatic photocopier, irifrared photo- 
c<2pier), arrange to have your resource person review copies of (1) the 
mastecs, (2) the'reproduced copies, arxl (3) the lesson plans for which 
these materials were prepared. 

> 

Your total competency will be assessed by your resource (^rson, using the 
Teacher Rsrfonmance AssMsment Form, pp. 36M0. 

Based upon the crijg^a specified in this assessment instrument your 
resource'person wiOetermine whether you are competent in preparing 
telkcher-made instructional materials. • . . ^ . 



*Por a defmftion of "actual school srtuatton/' see the inside back cover 




TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Prepare Teacher-Made Instructional Materials <B-6) ^ 



^ Name 

Dir«ctione: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 



arvX in the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading, oat. 
If, because of special circumstanc^s, a performance component was not 



applicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. Rae{^rc« Per«of> 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



2. The materials which were d^eveloped were geared to: 

a. meet ttje lesson objectives ; . . . . 

b. fit students' needs, interests, and abilitief 

c. fit available resources 

d. provide concrete experiences 

e. motivate and arouse interest 

f. increase retention by invofVing the senses 



^n^ 

g.^ provide variety in learning 



h. provide experience not othenA/ise easily obtained 





/ / 




'□ □ □ 


. t] 


□ □ □ 


. □ 




. □ 


□-□ □ 




u.u □ 




□ □ □ 


./□ 


□ □ □ 




.nqo 


□ 


□ DP 






□ 


□ BO 



□ D 

□ □ 

,□ □ 

□,P 

□ a 
d □ ' 

□ □ ■ 

□ □ 



. i. ^ave instructional time 

^. The type ot instructional materials selected (fe., jnforma-* * ^ 

tionsheet, graph, diagram, chart, or cartoon) were appro- i — i i — i r — i i — i p-i 

priate for illustrating the concepts being taught LJ I — I I — I I — I UJ.. ! — 1 
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>a. clear 
b. logical . 
♦ c. concise 
. d.*error-free 
e. legible . 



• . ■ * / / : / / 

4. ThjS (Tiaterials which were developed were; 

rj^a;.....': □ n-n □ d d , 

■ • ■ odd □ □ 

4 : □ □ □ □ □ □ 

.t □ Da»n □ 

...:..-^Q □□□'□□^ 

f. attractive (well-centered, clean) . , 

5. Wh^nrnaterials were duplicated, the duplication method i — i r-*i rrn i — i i— n i — i - 

' wag\sa(ected on the basis of the: r, \ I I I I I I I ^LU LJ^ 

a. type of master available . . . ■.-...D □ □ □ □ □ 

b. quantity of copies desired ' — ...... □ 

c. quallity of copies desired W: 

d. cost of materials and labor . . 

ol^Tftime elenr)€ffif and urgency .^J^'tl ED ED ED ED ED 

f. 4^p^fi^chines available \ . . . □ □ □ □ QO 

6. When a m aster ^vas' prepared: :.: ■□ □ □ □ □ □ 

a. it was iPF^priate for the machine selected . □ □ □ □ o □ . 



' b. it was -prepar^d acccTrding to the directions given' for 
thaf master ' 

_c. the errors were corrected cleanly, correctly and torn-' 
pU " 



*□ □ □ '□ 



d. the typirJ^ or writing pressure wps hard, firm, an<j|^even □ □ □ □ □ □ 



> . " • i • ' ^ • >• 

LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive N/A. GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses.' If any item 
receives a NONE, POOf^ or FAIR response, tlie teacher and resource-person should meet to determine 
what addltiontil activities the teacherneeds to complete in ordo^to reach competency iif the weak aceas. 




ABOUT USING THE CENTER'S PBTE 



J 



Orgafdution « 

Each rtiodule is deetgoed to help you galfTcbmpetency 
I pteirticular skill area consider^d/fmportant to teach*' 
[jsucoess. A module Is made ui^rtf a series of learning 
driences, some providing background informatio'n, 
viding practice experiencesKS^d others com- 
^th6se.tWQ functions. Completin^^thes^^xperl- 
^uldilg^lMt you to achieve the termmai objec- 
jihal^ieaitu^ experience. The final experience 




. itrefers to a situation in, 
oming with, and responsible 



\r\ each me^iile always req^|es yoiMo demonstrate the 
skill in an adu^syfi^ool sittJKon when you are 8M1 intern, 

* a student teacher, dr an inservice^aoher 

Procedures 

Modules are desigr^ed to allow you to mdividfualiz^ your 
teacher education progranrv. You need to take pnly those 
modules*covering skilly which you do not alre^tly pos- 
^sess. Similarly, )(pu need not compfete any learning ex- 
perience within a: module ii you. already have the skill 
needed to complete it Therefore, before taking any 
module, you shouki carefully review (1 ) tlie Intr^uction, 
^(2) the Objectives listed on p. 4, (3) the 6)verviews pro- 
ceeding each learning experience, and (4) thje Final Ex* 
'perience. Aftertjompanng your present needs and com- 
petencies ^h the ir»feimat»er> you have read in these 
sections, yodshould be ready to makeoneof thefo^^- 
ing decisidhs: \ , . ^ 

• that yoO do not hrave th^4X>nr^tenc|es indicated. 

* and shoukJ complete the entirer module 
. ^ihat you are competent in c^e or more of the en- 
abling objedlives heading to the final learning ex- i 

- * penepce, and tftus can omit that (those) learning' 
exDerlence(s) • ' ' 

• thn yob are already competent this ^rea. and 
ready to complete lha final learning,experience in ' 

, order'to "test out" > 

• ihat thd module is inappropriate to your needs at 
. this time * \ • . 

> When you arereadyto take the^na) learning experience 
and,h^veacc^srto an actual schooj^ituation, make the 
^ necessary arrar>gements^ith your resource person. If 
^ you do not cdmplete the final experience successfully. 

meet with your mource person and arrange (1) to re- 
. peatthe experieh^, o^ZVcompJetajfor review) previous, 
sections of the^oBPe or other related actjvitie^ 
suggested by yourresource person before attempting to 
.repeat the final experience. • 
(^ptk)5s for recyclipg are alsa availabfl^ m each of the 
learning experienbdl^ preceding the finStf e)^rlen'ce. 
Any timeryou do not meet the t^nimum level of perfor- 
mance required to meet an obj^ive, you anc/ you; re^ 
. source person may meet to select activities to help yojj 
reach competency.^his couW involve (1) completing 
parts of the module pftviously skipped, (2) repeatirfg 
activities; (3) reading supplementary resources or com- 
pleting additional activities suggested by the resource \ 
^ person; (4) designing your own learning experience^ or 
^ (5) completing some other s^ptlvity suggested by you. or,, 
your HMOurce person. , * • >\ • 



Termiriblogy 
Actual ddu>ol SKuatfoh 

which you are^actually wp1 

for, secon<jary or post^cbrrdary v oc at ional students in 
a real school. An intern, a student teacher, or an in- 
service teacher would be functioning in an actual school 
situation. If yop'do not have access to an actual school - ' . ' 
situation When you are taking the module, you can coiu-;^ x ^ ^ 
plete themoduleuj>tothe final learnlngexperience. Y^" / ^ 
' would then do the final learning experience later. I.e., / 
when you have access ta an actual school situation. ' ^ 
Aitemate Activity or<Feedback . . refers to an item qr . 
^feedt^^ck device which -may substitute for required 
items wKich. due to^special circumstances, you are un^ 
able to complete. - ; ' 
I .Occupat^^l Specialty . ^ referji to a specific area ot 
prep^j^^^^Kthin a jj|Qcafional ^rvice area (e g., the • 
service al^Bl'ade ancTlndustrial Education includes'. 
eccupatiOrSrsp^cialties such as automobile me- # 
chanlcs, weTmng. and electricity). ^ " * ' 

OptlORai Activity or Feedback . . . refers to an item 
which IS not required, but which is designed to supple- 
ment and enrich the required items i#!a learning experi- ' - 
ence. . 

Resource Person . . refei^¥to the person in charge of* ^ 
your educatioriaL program; the profe^r. instructor,^ • 
. administrator, ^iSl^)ervisor, or cooperatigg/supervising/ ^ 
^ classroom teacher who is guiding you ir) taking thisr. , 
odule 



. listers to the person who is enroU<|^ anc^ 
^ In^trSction i|' a secondary or post-sdboridary 
icatiohal institution! % • , 

Vocational Service Are^b ^ refers to a ms^or vocational 
field: agricultural education, business and officSeduca^ ' 
^ion. distribtftive education, health occupations educa- 



tion, home econo mjcs education, i ndustrial arts edu- 
cation, technical edtttCartion. Or trade andjndu^rlatedu 
cation. » ^ f^t 

You orllHtTeachcn^ 
ing the nr^odule. * 



'S 



rQ,fers to the person who is tak^ 



^X^fiflTor^Crtortn^ for Rnal Assessment 

N/A . . The criterion wa3 4iot met E>ecause it was not' 
appUpable to the situation. 

None . . No attempt was made to meet the criterion; 
although it was r^leventi " ^' 

; Poor . . The teacher isjunable^o perform fhte skill or 
has only v^ limited aM%1ol:>erf6rmjt. ' 
Fair . The teacher \% unable to perfonnfi this skill in an 
acceptable manner, but nas some ability |o perform it 
Good . . \ The t§ach^r. is able tp perform this skill in^n 
effective manner. V ^ * - 
Excellent . Thete^ch^risableto perform' this skill in a 
very effedtlve qianner 
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TMes of The Center's 

Performance-Based Teachfll 'Education Modules 



I 




A-'l Prepara tor a Coimmmtty Survey 

Conduct a Commuri^ Survey 

A-3 Report the Rndinga of a Commu< 

A-4 Orgaritza an Occupatiortal Adviaory 

A-S Maintain an Occupational AtJvi^ofy , 

A-« Davetop Program Qoalt and 0t)ioCtive8 

A-^ ^ Conduct «i Odcupational AnatysM 

A-« Develop a Coune of Study 

A-9 Davatop Long-Aange Program' 

A-10 Conduct a Student Follow-Up 

A-'ll EWkiaia Your Vocational ~ ' 

C ati i ary ■: I n at nici owal Planning 

B-1 Oalannina Needs and Interests of Students 

Q-2 Develop Student Performance Ot>)ectives ^ 

&-3 Develops UnH of inatruction 

B-4 Develop a Laaagn Ptan 

B-5 Select Student biflructlonal Materials 

Prepare Teacher-Made Irtstructional Materials 

Catafonr b: inamidlonal Exacts 

0-1 Direct Field Trips 

C-2 Conduct Group Discussions. Panel Discussions, and 
' Sympoaiuma 

C-3 Employ Bralnatonning. Buzz Qroup. ang£uestion Box 
TechnlQues 

0-4 Direct Students m Irfktructlng Ottwr Students 

C-5 Employ SimuWioij Techniques 

C-6 Guide Student Study ^ g 

C-7 Direct Studd^ Laboratory Expenen^ ^ 

C-a Direct Students In Applying Probieffl^olving Techniques 

C-9 Employ the Project Method 

C-10 Introduce a Laaaon 

. C-11 Summarize a Lesson 
C-12 Employ Oral QuefHonirra Techniques 
C-13 Employ Reinforcement Techniques , 
C-14 Provide Instruction for SloW^r and More Capable Leam^ 
C-15 Present an IIKjstraled Tatt^ 
C-16 Dimonatrate a Manipulativift Skill 
C-1 7 Demonatralfr a Con<»pt or Principle 
C-18 Individualizs Instruction « 
C-19 Employ the Team Teaching Approach 
C-20 • Uae Sutjject Matter Pxpertrfto Present Infonnatlon 
C>21 Rtepare Bulletip doaids «nd Exhibits 
Cr22 Present Information wf^i MOdela,'Real Objects, and Flannel 

Boarda * 
C-23 Present mforrmiion with Overhead and Opaqye Matenais 
C-24 Preeent Information with Frimstnps and Slides 
C-25 Preeent Information with Films 
0-26 Preeent Information with Audio Retordingr^ 

. C-27 Present Intormation with Televised and Videotaped Materials 
C-28 Employ Progrimmed Instruction ^ 

' C-29 Preeent InforrMion with the Chalkb^^ and Flip Chart 

CalaQoiy D: iMmidlonal Evalualion « 

n-1 Eatabliah Student PerfonmyKe Cnteria 1 
I Student PiffOrmance Knowledge 
I Student Performarwe Attitudes 

I Student Performance. Skills 

D-5 Dial I n ine Student Qradee / 
D«6 Evtfuate Your lnstructk>na} Effectiven^ 

CalajotY E: Mracional M a n a 9»iwaw l 

E'-l Project InstrucUbnal Reeource Needs 
E-2 Manage Your Budgeting' and Rep6rtlng Responsibilities 
E-3 Anange for Improvement of Your Vocational Facilities 
E-^ Maintain a Filing Systerfr 



E-5 ProvMe for Student Safety 

E-6 ProvMe for|the Fi|^^ N«Ma of Students 

E-7 ' Assist Students in Developing Seif-Discipline 

E-8 Organize the Vocational i^aboratory 

E-9 Manage the Vocational Laboratory 

Category F: Guidance ^ 

F-1 Gather Student Data uing Fonnal Data<k)llection Techniques 

F-2 Gather Student Data Through Personal Contacts 

F~3 Use ConferwKes to Help Meet Student Needs 

F-4 ProvkJe Infonnation on Educational and Career Opportunities 

F-5 A^tet Students in /Kpplyin^i for Emptoyment or Further Educatk)n 

: School^Comniunlly R elatlona 

) a SchoohCommunity Relattons Plan for Your Vocational 
/program 

iiive Preaentattons to Promote Your Vocatk>nal Program 
/Oevek)p Brochures to Promote Your Vocational Program 
Prepare Displays to Promote Your Vbcatk)nal Program 
Prepare News Releaaes and Arttoles Concerning Your Vocational 
^ Program ^ 
G-6 Arrange for Television and Radio Presenjations Concerning Your 

Vocatk>nal Program 
Q-7 Conduct an Open House 
G-8 Work with Members of the Community 
Q-9 Work With State and Local Educators 
Q-10 Obtain Feedback about Your Vocational Program 

Category H: Student Vocational Organlzallbn 

H-1 Devetop a Personal Phitosophy Concerning 3tudent Vocational 

Organizations 
K-2 Establish a Student VoLailnal Organization 
H-3 Prepare Student Vocattonal Organization Members for 

Leadership Roles 

KM Assist Student Vocatk>nal Organization Members in Devetopirvg 

and Financing a Yearty Program of ActlvltlA 
H-5 Superviee Activities of the Student Vocational Organization 
H-6 GuWePart*dpattonlnStudem>Ax#onalOrganlzatk^ 

Category I: Profeeelonal Role and P ie aftpiwa n t 

1-1 
1-2 
1-3 
1-4 
1-5 
1-6 
1-7 
1-8 



Keep Up-to-Date Professionaiiy 
Serve Your Teaching Professk)n /v 
Devek>p an Active Persorial Philosophy of Education 
Serve the School and Community 
Ot>tain a Suitable Teaching Position 
Provkle Latx>ratory Experiences for Prospective Teachers 
Plan the Studerjt Teaching Experience 
Supervise Student Teachers 



Category J:Coor«|M^ 

J-l' Establish Guidelines for Your Cooperative Vocattonal Program 
J-2 Manage the AfterKJance. Transfers, and Terminations of Co-Op 

Students ' v , 

j-3 Enroll Students in Your Co^p Program 
J-4 Secure Training Stations for Your Co-Op Program 
j-5 Ptace^oOp Students on the Job 
J-6 Devel^ the Training Ability of Qn-theOob Instructors 
* J-7 Coordinate On-the-Job Ig^rudhn 
j-a Evaluate Co-Op Students' On-tt»e-Job Performance 
j-9 Prepare for Students' Related Instructton 
^10 Supenrtse an Emptoyer-Emptoyee Appreciation Event 

RELATEB PUBUCAT10N8 

Student Gukle to Using Perfonnance-Bafced Teacher Education 
Materials 

RMOurce Person Guide to Usin^ Performance-Based Teacher 
Wucatton Materials ^ 
GuMe to the Implementation of Perfonnance-fiaaed Teacher Education 



For Informatton rJfkrdknQ avaUabWIy and piicM of ttmnm m«teri*lt contact— 

AAVIM ( 

4 Afn^rlcan Association for VocstlonsI InstrucUonsI Mstsrials 

1^ Engineering Center e Athens, Georgia 30602 • (404) 542-2586 



